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HUMILITY AND THE TALENT 


ALANCE is necessary for success in any individual, and yet the temp- 
tation to extremes is always present. Somewhere in every problem 

the sane middle course can be found. There is, for the point here, the 
temptation of the poet on the one hand to semi-deify his profession, on 
the other to consider it minor and trivial. Either position can be as- 
sumed without relationship to the poet’s consideration of his own work 
—there are few who do not believe that what they write is praiseworthy 
and certainly not minor nor trivial. The poet’s attitude toward poetry 
and his practice of it can actually be that of those who merely admire 
but do not attempt to write. It is pleasant, of course, for the poet to 
consider himself—and to have others do so!—a privileged being, as un- 
doubtedly he is if he can justifiably lay an indisputable claim to the title, 
but at the same time he should not be unaware that his calling is a high 
one and by its very nature makes proportionately high demands. To him 
who has been given much, much will be expected and those who dare the 
heights must be prepared to answer for their bravery. The tragedy of 
failure is in direct proportion to the greatness of the aims. These are 
truisms but they constantly need re-emphasis and re-examination in the 
poet’s scheme of things. It is not that the setting of a high goal should 
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be discouraged—the advice to “hitch your wagon to a star”—is still 
valid—but that there should be recognition of the conditions attached to 
the wagon’s star propelled flight. 

The devotee of a fine art, which is poetry, must consider the fun- 
damentals. It is obvious that many writing today, many whose work is 
very highly praised, many who enjoy the widest vogue, have forgotten 
or never knew or ignored these fundamentals. The latter persist for 
principles are immutable and that nobler part of man, which puts him 
on the side of the angels, will refuse to deny the cravings of his spiritual 
nature. It is in the spiritual realm of man that the principles of art 
have their root and their being. 

For art is a servant of beauty and beauty must be predicated on 
noble emotion. Certainly any who serve art, in such a sense, can re- 
joice in the fact if he is successful in his service. Nevertheless even the 
garnering of public-bestowed and well-earned laurels—too many versi- 
fiers disastrously reveal themselves as such by their vociferousness over 
trivial successes which indicate very little of merit and nothing of true 
distinction—must be accompanied by a definite, if underlying, humility. 
Plato spoke of the best possible life as one spent in the contemplation of 
Beauty. The Christian dispensation can be said to have accepted his 
thesis—accepted it and made an addition through definition: Beauty is 
God. No mere man, bounded by a finite intellect and an immortal soul 
made to God’s image, can contemplate such Beauty without being im- 
pressed with the truth that he must stand certainly in proper dignity, 
considering his estate as man, but nevertheless in awe-struck humility. 
If the poet is prophet and seer, he is only so because a divine gift has 
been freely given him—he has not earned it although, like the talents of 
the parable, he may improve and increase it. 

It is this obligation to improve, so forcibly expressed in the rebuke 
to the man who buried his one talent, which the poet, if he makes any 
pretension to congratulate himself, must always keep before his mind. 
In the rebuke, too, might be found an effective answer to the cultist, for 
art is social and it cannot remain secret to all but the esoteric few. The 
buried talent remains both hidden and useless; it takes no roots and sends 
no tendrils heavenward. Keats, writing of his fears that he might die 
before he could reap his “teeming mind,” implicitly recognized the fact 
that what he had been given was to be returned—not one talent given 
and returned, but ¢wo returned. No matter, then, what the poet may 
have accomplished, what tributes he may have accomplished, what trib- 
utes he may have received, there remains the necessity that these be at 
the best only new incentive to see truth steadily and to see it whole. 
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POLLEN 


Dust, dust, O aureate dust of bloom 
Dropping in aerial cascades through the gloom 
On castle wall and marble portico 
And on the cottage doorsill mean and low! 
Bright dust, whose shifting wealth disposes 
The vassal’s field of wheat, and field of roses; 
Bright dust, whose transient golden sign 
Inspires the nettle and the muscat vine; 
How stern the office of this dust 
That is so frail and rides with every gust! 
Bright dust, whose thousand signatures 
Lie deep-carved in that rhythm that immures 
Breath in the body of the little owl 
And every beast and every fowl 
In meadow path or thicket’s span; 
And also man! 

RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 


BITTERSWEET 


Far up the slope where tart wind nips the cheek 
The orange globes still linger on the vine 

That lifts ascendant spirals to entwine 

The mountain ash. The vine and tree both seek 
To hang their florid berries for the sight 

Of birds that eat and scatter lonely seed; 

But at two separate times birds come to feed, 
Since nature calendars life’s previous right. 


Now must the host not rail against the guest, 

The clinging, leaning, choking parasite, 

For fruit of each is acrid to the mouth, 

Its beauty on the tongue a bitter jest; 

Yet one is stunted in its stretch for height, 

One glowing red with scorn as wings turn south. 
LEONARD TWYNHAM. 
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THE NEW HOUSE SPEAKS 


You, who enter with shining eyes, 
Hands clasped eagerly in surprise, 
What do you see in a house so new, 
Dreamed and built for the two of you? 


If you would find within these beams, 
A haven, strong, to hold your dreams, 

If arched doors and windows clear, 
Mean comfort, warm, against your fear, 


Pause once again and you will see 

That like the Cross of Calvary, 

A house will give you Paradise, 

For one small word called “Sacrifice.” 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


DESERT NIGHT 


The moon is risen; pungent, faintly sweet, 
Sage and greasewood scent the cooling air; 
Back into the shadows, ghosts retreat, 
Back into the gloom of their despair. 


Darkly rising dune and distant range, 

Loom colossal, edged in silver light; 
Abandoned as the moon—the earth is strange— 
Where grotesque shadows pause in cosmic flight. 


Alone upon a world of long ago, 
Encompassed in creation’s wide embrace: 
Drowned in silence—and forever so, 
And I—a conscious atom set in space. 


The spirit melts into the vast design, 

The senses sink in silence, cold, supreme, 

And absolute—there is no life but mine. 

That merges with the desert’s ghostly dream. 
KING M. JACKSON. 
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WINE—WITH BREAD 


This is the wine of success. 

Don’t empty the glass. 

(It is heady, alas) 

Let it be sipped 

Cool-browed, steady-lipped, 

With the bread of duress. 
MARION LEE. 


MIGRATION 


Morning was contrary, 
Afternoon was dour, 

But early evening brought us 
A compensating hour— 


For flocking in the garden, 
Preparing to take wing, 
Were twenty speckled thrushes, 
Too occupied to sing. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


THERE ARE SO FEW 


There are so few to whom the heart may go 
Without a barrier, with no pretense— 
With no apology, without a qualm 

Of hesitance, and with no veiled defense. 


Guard well these few! Make richer yet the soil 
For sacred flowers blossom shortly there— 
Yet stake no claim, let be no hint of bars, 
But only freedom, sunlight, and sweet air. 


And if your lonely hours have need of these 

And all be absent, let your grieving know 

A valiant silence since at last and best 

There are so few to whom the heart may go! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 
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CANDLE-WISDOM 


Oh, let this single candle be my prayer, | 
And my petition tranquil as a flame, 
With Voice of this frail arc upon the air. 


Let my heart sleep, as only flame can sleep, 
Still and unwavering by an altar wall, 
And burn while sleeping, burn its fire down deep. 


And in the morning, when the tongue is dead 

That lit mute intercession through the night, 

Then, Lord, Thy will be done—my prayer is said. 
ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 


BROKEN SONG 


I had thought to capture Your all-pervading Beauty 

In my intricate web of song, where the strands run gold 
Through a weft of soul-dream spun of the Spirit’s weaving 
In the soul’s deep anchorhold. 


Lone vistas flung against a noon-white horizon 
Carried a hush of pain to ensoul my art... 
Shadows of wound-worn Feet treading the vintage 
In the winepress of the heart. 


Whose cloistered cadence rose with a fierce, wild music 

Past Vega, Orion, and the last lonely star— 

Til my drift of song-web caught in the winds of evening 
Trembled at heaven’s blue bar. 


One shaft of light and the splendorous spell is broken! 
Five points of flame through a rift of casement stole! 

(I had fashioned the garment of Your most mortal wooing, 
But oh, Your soul, Your soul! ) 


As moth in the flame, my song-web quivered and trembled 
As it neared the touchless, inaccessible Sun .. . 

O I cannot capture Your love with my sweetest singing, 
O terrible, lovable One! 








My web lies broken of song, and no Lover broke it 
With word-winged arrow, or glory of transpierced hand; 
But the searing Beauty of only His shadow passing— 
Sundered it strand from strand. 


So I shall go down to the dusk with my song unfinished, 
Though burdened with Beauty I travailed a whole life-long; 
When I come to Your arms at death, I shall bring You only 
My heart, and a broken song! 

SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


IN A NUN’S CHOIR 


She sang God’s praises in an unknown tongue 
In Latin she was poor though rich in grace, 
She only knew her words betokened praise; 
Bright tipped with love in Heaven they found a place. 
David might sing his high prophetic theme 
Of vengeance on God’s foes. She simple-wise 
Turned curses into blessings on God’s world— 
I saw their deep reflection in her eyes. 
MOTHER M. ST. THOMAS. 


POMEGRANATE SEEDS 


I walk beside you, hearing your voice, 
Seeing the swing of your shoulders, 
Touching almost the slim brown hand, 
Almost brushing the rough cloth of your sleeve, 
Catching the outdoor whiff of tobacco, the keen 
Frost fragrance of autumn on your flesh 
And I grow warm and happy when your eyes meet mine. 
Yet another walks beside you; always 
I see another, a third, where there should be two, 
A third—her you loved first between us 
When we two walk together in the autumn hills— 
Silent, gliding mistily, as though in twilight... 
And I walk beside you lonely, 
Hearing your voice, longing to touch the sentient hand, 
Needing your strength—intolerably bereft. 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG. 
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ALOOF 


The tongues of men are strange to me; 
Try as I may, I cannot be 

One of the crowd; yet know the speech 
Of wheeling gulls on a lonely beach. 


Restless, uneasy, I cannot sit 

Contentedly, where lamps are lit; 

Amidst the laughter my ears will strain 

For the hidden sob in the wind and rain. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


DEER IN THE MORNING 


Here was magic, clean and bright 
As curly birches’ cool delight. 


Moveless on an amber flank, 
Pendant by the river bank, 


Rimed with dew and wide from sleep— 
Beauty for the years to keep. 


Even shadow still was young 
Where your fragile forefoot clung 


Balanced on a block of air 
And full of sureness even there. 


But beauty fell and magic fled 
When you turned with lifted head, 


Vanished like a ghost of sound 
From the frosted silver ground. 


Full of wonder, full of fear, 
I shall find you every year 


Balancing a silver hoof 
Over heaven’s crystal roof. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 











YOU MAY REMEMBER 


Heart, be still of your constant agitation! 
Sorrow may pass on swift though fragile wings; 
Put joy, the while you may, upon probation 
And listen, oh, listen! A wood thrush sings. 


Be quiet, heart! Nights are long in December, 
When there are empty silences and drear; 
In many an hour then you may remember, 
But only now, a moment, may you hear. 
LULU PIPER AIKEN. 


BROKEN SILENCE 


We need each other now that grief has come 

And shattered silences we kept for years. 

At first, the sudden shock had left me numb, 

Then followed hard this driving force of fears... 


I had to come .. . I could not stay away, 
Knowing that you were all alone tonight. 
The dawn will bring to you a brighter day; 
For things look different in God’s clear light. 


We used to know each other’s little joys, 

So I have come to you to share your pain. 

Well I remember how we lent our toys— 

Those days were short .. . they will not come again. 


And now I'll tidy up the room a bit, 

As once I did in days we used to know. 
This chair is easier; come here and sit— 
And I will find some thing that I can sew. 


It is so peaceful here this stormy night, 

Watching the dying embers leap to flame. 

Ashes are never dead that love can light, 

And love like ours is something more than name. 
SISTER MARY EULALIA, R.S.M. 
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SUMMER THOUGHTS 


Deep in the windy forest, shadows turn 

And measure the pale hours as they pass 
Monotonous as glass 

And heavy with the songs that heat drinks up. 
Slowly the hours creep upon the moss, 
Married to shadows, wilting the warm fern, 
And reaching to the leaves 

With grey, translucent hands 

That break the stems and dry the trees’ green life. 
Slowly the hours turn upon the grass 

And pass 

Deep in the woods. 


“This is the fruit mellowing weather. 

Come, Red Comb and Brown Feather, 

Peck up the grains I strew upon the stone: 

The warm white stone, white as a bleaching sheet. 
Peck up the grains, sun-dried and hazel-sweet. 
Come, Satin Tail, who stand there all alone, 
Holding a hundred sunbeams on your breast; 
Ripple your feathers, stoop your jagged crest, 
And with your claws, curled as a withered clover, 
Scratch at the soil and turn each bright grain over. 
Plush Paws and Drooping Ears, this is the breeze 
That rocks the heavy scallop-tasseled wheat, 

And in the humming silence of the heat 

Blows fragrance from the bent, fruit-dappled trees.” 


The hedge is hung with drops of starry night 
That gloom and twinkle against thorny leaves, 
And, in cloud-winnowed sheaves, 

The sunbeams sink into the dusky pool. 

Let darkness stretch across the sky 

And light the window stars 

And smooth the earth into a misty globe, 
Asleep and heedless of the passing hours, 

That rolls into the ever deepening light, 
Hushed by the music that the Autumn weaves 

Of leaves 

Deep in the woods. FRANCES FRIESEKE. 





THE REAL 


Moments come of emptiness 

In a life. 

Far the voice of friends, and strange 
Is man to wife. 


The soul in a great void 
Awaits a tryst; 
Longs to touch the Real, 
The Eucharist. 
HELEN LEE PEABODY. 


THE STRANGER 


Once I knew for every rain 
the loving cloud: and knew 
what way it came, by lake, plain, 
what way it swung and blew. 


Intensest green of leaves, and smell 
of dew, bright sweeping beach 
yellow beneath the blue-white swell 

of little waves—I knew each 


and all: ached sometimes with thunder, 
burned and shrunk in sun: 

with air about and earth under 
was one. 


Once then I lived familiarly. 
I had put, I said, my seal 

on my own world, presumptuously. 
But now, alarmed, I feel 


a new wind; these stars are strange; 
this moon is not the same 
as hung at home; that black range 
of hills has no name. 
RICHARD SULLIVAN. 
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STUMBLING TO THE STARS 


Have I then pressed white iron on your eyes, 
and have I seized your proffered hands and flung 
their kindness down, and did I wreak surprise 
against your spoken candor? Did my tongue 
launch sudden horrors on your frightened ears? 
Then I have thrust myself beyond the edge 

of your forgiveness, and these tardy tears 
smarten my penance for the sacrilege. 

Dear love, your love is both a life and death 
in me, its whetted point is buried deep 

and double-barbed against my barest breath, 

so that I want no waking, dare no sleep. 

Know then, my breath, my sleeping, and my waking, 
that I am breaking too when you are breaking. 


Your tears fell frozen. Numbing the heart your tears 
fell on that final night of our reprieve; 

across the threshold idiot-visaged fears 

crowded your mind and made your mind believe 
my heart was sealed behind a stolid wall; 

so twenty years of life took wings to fly 

and beat their sad way through the empty hall, 
and twenty years of love lay down to die. 

Not you alone were stricken by the sword 
flashed in our quick good-bye, not you alone 
were shaken when its sharp and quivering chord 
shattered our world; and though the overtone 
follows me where I walk and will not die, 

that death my steps declare I still deny. 


Sometimes when turning a page I toss the book 
aside and wonder what book you are reading, 
and sometimes walking along a road I look 

far off and wonder what way yours is leading. 
I seem to see you in a crowd and race 

all out of breath to find you before you go 
quite out of sight; then we are face to face, 





and you are polite and listen to my “hello!” 

You look straight into my eyes and shake your head 
as if to recall a once familiar name; 

you say, “But don’t you know that you are dead?” 
and I am confused and clasp my coat with shame 
and go back to my book; but there the word 

has lost its meaning, and the print is blurred. 


A steady breath has blown the veiling sedge 
out of my vision. In that breath I see 

the wide Atlantic and this monster ledge 

of granite under granite clouds; these three, 
the solid sky, the water ramming the shore, 
thrusting its hills of green against the hills 

of grim set pride, and their engendering war 
from which life and my thought of life distills. 
A strange distillage, while the sad airs wail 
the witless actors on their tragic stage 
heedless of hearers mouthing their cruel tale 
of bitter feud no hammering can assuage: 

that I, salt-spawned,- should choke upon a tide 
of iron pity, wearing down my pride. 


An old sharp cry comes back to me again, 

to my heart through the break that your heart made, 

a collie’s cry herding the cows to the lane 

from the meadow pasture. I had been afraid 

it was forgotten; but the falling bars 

are quickly near me and the stable’s night, 

hoofs stumbling to the stanchions and the stars 

bathing the orchard with unshadowed light. 

You have brought back the hurt in the heart’s core 

for a dog’s death and the shrill swelling joy 

of riding a load of hay through the barn door 

and the sweet dizzying airs that an earth-sick boy 

breathed and still breathes on that clean farm, 

breathes now and forever, safe from harm. 
KENNETH LESLIE. 
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THE THREE MARYS AT THE SEPULCHRE 


(After the Painting by Hubert van Eyck) 


Even as in this perfect April dawn 
Of blue and golden gladness, and the praise 
Of linnet-throat and daisy-powdered lawn, 
Were grief and sorrow mocked in other days. 
Even on such a morning . . . ah, but no! 
Never again will such a morning rise, 
Never again three mourners sadly go 
Into the day with such tear-blinded eyes. 


Never again ... and yet forever... Here 
In poignant, deathless beauty are enshrined 
The empty tomb, ithe angel, still and clear 
The dawn above Jerusalem, and blind 
(Even as we in spirit) on the ground 
The sodden soldiers, deep in slumber bound. 
OTTO FREUND. 


AGAINST WEEPING FOR SMALL THINGS 


Once sorrow was my soul, and such small grief 
It was, I cannot find its form, nor say 

The cause of its event, its hold so brief, 

And yet the while I knew it, days were gray. 

I saw the world forlorn, and no swift wing 
Could stir my heart, no laughter and no light, 
No sudden joy at violets in spring— 

And I was bitter for my grief’s delight. 


This is my doom: to weep but in the mind, 

To cry for petty hurts, flying like dust, 

Myriad, that only the sun can find; 

And now though sorrow owns my soul, I must 

Forbear the mourners while I stand apart, 

And sorrow breaks my penitential heart. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 























EVENING SACRIFICE 


What can I offer, 
Myself lacking wine? 

How can I slake your thirst, 
Dying of mine? 


A blue star is gleaming 
Where shadows come first; 
Lean down at evening, 
Drink of my thirst. 
. MARGARET KEANE. 


OUT OF THESE FIELDS 


Out of these fields, this solid sunlit land 
Where fettered acres creep from hill to hill, 
Springs certain plenitude. It were most ill 
To toss it like a penny from the hand. 

The seasons passing here will pause and leave 
A myriad gleaming threads for me to weave. 


But seas weave wonders a thousand miles away... 
There, little enough of gain; no crumb of bread 

In dunes untillable and bare; no bed 

But stones; no inmost thought but whipped by spray. 
(O lonely beach! O tide!, O jutting lips 

Of reef where scold the tongues of scudding ships!) 


Out of these fields no bleak uncertainty, 

Nor houses built on sand, nor seed unsown 

Or dropt on unprolific rock; no moan, 

No brooding as forever broods the sea. 

(O blue green turbulence! O monstrous sound! 
O sand that never will be solid ground!) 


What will I do when amber waves of wheat 

Run north before the wind? Where will I turn 

When thunders pulse the hills and slow dusks burn 

In docile streams? My heart will keep its beat 

And part of me be held to the furrow’s track . . . 

But most of me will go and not come back! 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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LAST LOVE SONG 


Beyond the transient garment of this flesh, 
Silken and subtly curved and sweet to touch; 
Above the pattern of the mind’s bright mesh, 
Blown in the winds of circumstance and such, 
Beyond the spirit’s tapers, burning slowly, 
Deeper than any of these, deeper than all, 

My lover lives, remote and shy and holy. 

How can I reach him through so deep a pall? 


How can I reach him, lovely and lonely forever, 

Soothe him for all the barriers between, 

Blend truth with truth too intimately to sever, 

Salute what never anyone has seen? 

Mistress or mother, if he wills, but most— 

Count me the friend of that inviolate ghost. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 








LADY LIBRARIAN 


All round about her in eternal sleep 

Range the philosophers; just over here 

With iron crowns the Kings their vigil keep, 

And there Niobe drops a jeweled tear. 

Could you have asked her, she would doubtless say, 
That Petrarch wrote no more, is little lack. 

The question that will puzzle her whole day 

Is: are the right file numbers on his back? 


The sword that conquered Gaul, to her, is rust, 
And Villon’s bitter lines—a vulgar tome, 

And Homer’s book will gather so much dust, 
And all must be shelved so, ere she goes home. 
At five, she winds the clock, goes to the door, 


And gaspst There’s mud upon her polished floor! 
MARTIN J. MALONEY, III. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


When stately death turned in my neighbor’s gate, 

I sighed: ‘Well, men have housed this guest before.” 

But when he eyed my simple dwelling, Oh! 

I shrieked: “Pull down the blinds! Bolt fast the door!” 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 


EARTH-STAR 


Today is white; not winter-white 
But white with liquid light, 
Bright with suddenness of light. 
Today the shell, pell-mell, 
Is shattered by the weak 
Pin-point pipping beak 
Come out to tell, 
Come out to speak 
Its puerile peep and squeak. 
And near on a twig, 
On the greening and leaning 
Prong of a twig 
A nameless thing, 
A song in a wing 
Is cleaning and preening 
A sepia feather 
Strong as the flexure of flight 
And yet of the texture of heather 
Fair in fine weather. 
Today the frond, unwound not beyond 
The slenderest, tenderest curl, 
Sways like an elfish crook, over the brook, 
Rhythmic with the pebbly purl. 
Now arching up stilly, 
Waving now, willy-nilly, 
A supple green spar 
Lifts out of the lichen, 
Lifts up the star of the lily, 
The star of the lily. 
LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY. 
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THE RELEASE 


She had not told him half the things were in her head. 


Now, he was dead, 

and she was left wondering 

which was most the bodiless ghost; 

she felt things bruise her hands, 

like sharp sands, 

and surprise 

for the dryness of her eyes, 

although she dared ;not venture any words, because, 
between each one, the necessary pause 

caught in her throat. 


Still the same. sun, or rain, marked every day 
in a familiar way 
she had always known. 
She was growing unaware of being alone, 
until that indecisive morning in early spring 
a bluebird’s wing 
dropped down a bit of sky among apple trees, 
where, before, 
all the eye could see was grey. 
She found herself in tears. 
Smart of unwarranted fears 
struck at her heart; and so she had to leave 
the dishes in the sink, 
not stopping long enough to dry her hands, 
or even think 
of iridescent suds upon her arms. 
She had to leave things as they were, and run 
down through the orchard, 
under the apple trees, 
far as the gate, 
to wait. 
Although she knew that he would not come back, 
it was a satisfaction that her feet 
should trace once more, at winter’s ‘end, 
the old, old track. 

EARL DANIELS. 
































PLAYMATES 


He laughed to see a flock of birds 
In flight, and bid me turn to see; 
But he was only two, and I 
Too old to share his ecstasy. 


O, much too old to know that he 
Was friend to all the birds, too wise 
To think that their white wings were spread 
To bring soft laughter to his eyes. 
THOMAS F. DOYLE. 


NEW ENGLAND SUMMER: CAPE ELIZABETH 


I have known windy mornings on hot moors, 
Tang of the ocean salt and huckleberries 

Black on their coarse green stems; the blueberries 
Colored to match the slatey blue of herons; 
Wind swirling foam into the crevices 

Of sharp black rocks and keen off drying kelp. 
And I have plunged, gripped undiminished cold 
Of rigorous currents fresh from Labrador, 
Swum in a frenzied effort to recover 

The body’s warmth, and after lain relaxed 

In a salty ooze upon the sunlit beach. 


I have known pines, that hid within their depths 
Strange lurid fruits and spectral Indian pipes, 
Grow ominous and black before the dark 
Encompassed the pale road along the cliff 
Or dimmed the whitecaps on the broken surf. 
And there were nights, before the day had passed 
Out of a nebulous twilight into moon 
When low white barns and dwellings all in one 
Seemed, with their lamplit windows, more than ever 
Part of the dusky earth on which they stood; 
When every grassy wagon track that loitered 
Across a hill between three shadowy haystacks, 
Became the path I longed to follow home. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Drab men tense with hoping line a wall 

While keen accustomed eyes run down the row 
With chilly nonchalance; and over all 

A sword-sharp interval is dangling low. 


Youth challenges, age hedges from defeat 
And faces trained by losing merely stare; 
Here is a brief mirage of bread and meat 
A flashing back of dreams that lost a dare. 


Bold questions lead meek answers; men are passed 
Like cattle through corrals of why and when, 
Not even breath demurring; then at last 

A nod unlocks one heart to beat again; 


While all the others chance has cast aside 
Pull faded coats across hearts that have died! 
MARIE DUFF. 


LINES AFTER THE LAST CLASS 


From a high window that looks out upon 
Tulips in springtime, zinnias in the fall, 
And sunsets all year round, now you are gone. 
But shut your eyes, you will remember all: 
Those afternoons, precious beyond surmise— 
The little room, the hour, elect and dear, 
When the slant sunlight glitters in the eyes 
Of all those lovely ones who gather here, 
Those lovely ones with laughter on their lips 
And furtive manuscripts of prose and rime 
That tell of death and love . . . the music slips 
Into the shadowy strangeness of the time. 
The fire dies down upon the hearth and still 
They read and talk and cannot get their fill. 
SISTER MARIS STELLA. 
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PRAYER FOR A BITTER WIND 


From too much sunlight Lord deliver me. 
Let me not think all rogues misunderstood, 
That all strong men have heard of chivalry, 
And being a virgin makes a woman good. 





If I will build myself an ivory tower, 

Raise up Thy bitterest wind and let it blow 
Til the thing topples. Leave me not one hour 
Driveling of roses where the nettles grow, 
Hailing a street lamp as the autumn moon. 


From pride and pedantry Lord wean me soon, 
While I am young, and if I learn by rote 
Or sing a borrowed melody off tune, 
Lord, may I bray a loud and sour note! 
AGNES K. CARRUTH. 


I KNOW THAT WITH THE DUSK 


When at the margin of a brief spring dawn 
A lone bird calls from trees which in the night 
Have flamed with jade, then dreams that died long since 
Grow restless in their shallow graves. When rain 
Comes suddenly and drenches with its mist 
The lilac blossoms down a shadowed path, 
The ghost of happiness that went astray 
Comes back and walks with me. When lilting winds 
Steal out to scatter through blue mid-day 
Mingled perfume, and beauty softly veils 
The distant hills, I know that with the dusk, 
Beneath a lover’s moon, my heart will yearn 
For you until it breaks again. So I 
Would hide my eyes from spring’s green loveliness 
Bequeathing it to young and happy hearts. 
EDITH TATUM. 
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ILIUM 





Now will the red tears of lost Trojan weeping 
Fall on my heart as I lie here alone, 

While far below me the heroes are sleeping 
With rain for their blood and dust for their bone. 





Shields for a love and now wind for their laughter, 
Bright greaves for beauty and long slumber here; 
Pity us, Troy, the ones who come after, 
Hate for our armor and lust for our spear. 
GILEAN DOUGLAS. 


MICHAELA 


Michaela’s small brown hand caught mine 
And led me out into the night, 
Beyond the grove of fir and pine, 
Out where the house loomed tall and white. 
“Above our farm are all the stars; 
Our neighbors haven’t one,” she said. 
We looked for Alphard, Pollux, Mars 
Among the bright worlds over head. 
We traced the glittering Pleiades, 
And Leo staring fiercely down. 
Michaela said: “I’ll give you these 
To shine above your house in town.” 
I bent to kiss her and to say: 
“The stars were made for all to see, 
Yet, just because they’re far away... . 
And then I paused. No, not by me 
Would she be told a truth to shake 
Convictions born of innocence. 
“Too soon,” I thought, “she will remake 
Her little world. Experience 
Will wound her soul—for good, for ill— 
And all too soon we'll see the scars.” 
So when I left her she was still 
In full possession of the stars. 

MADELEINE AARON. 
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POETRY: TO BE OR TO MEAN 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


H™ IS a little problem in the philosophy of poetry which I should 

like to propose to the readers of SPIRIT. Is the function of a poem 
to mean or to be? Should it talk about beauty, or should it be itself the 
beauty it talks about? Mr. Archibald MacLeish raised the question re- 
cently in some literary journal, whose name and place I have forgotten. 
And it is a good point. But it cannot be decided without our becoming 
precise. Let us begin with an example. Does a rose mean anything? Oh, 
of course, it may mean one of a thousand different things to mystics, 
romantics, lovers. In the latter group it may be taken for the coyness of 
Sally Jones, the charm of Mary McNamara, or the winsomeness of 
Amelia Scolponetti. One does not know to what uses a rose will be put 
in meaning, when meaning is made to be its first function. But apart 
from its “it-reminds-me-ofs,” is it not true to say that a rose, at first 
blush, means nothing but its own sweet self? Is not its own beauty 
achieved through something intrinsic: its form, rather than through 
something extrinsic: its significance? 

It is often asked of a piece of music: what does it mean? And it is 
often answered: it has no meaning. Music purports to be nothing but 
a beautiful codrdination of sounds, in which variation, pattern, design, 
harmony, originality appear. “What you get out of it” is your private 
affair. The artist’s concern is with “what is in it” as music, pure and 
simple, independently of its power to be an incentive to remind you of 
some lonely lake you have visited, some love affair of yours that went 
awry, or some bereavement you have lately experienced. 

Father Hopkins has said that the “air which we breathe” suggests 
to him Our Lady. Its resemblances to her are what give it meaning. Is 
this pure subjectivism, or worse, pure pietism? Not so. And here is 
why. The air is the most mothering element we know of: “my more 
than meat and drink, my meal at every wink.” When God made the 
air, could He have failed to have seen the resemblances between its world- 
motheringness in the physical order, and Mary’s in the order of Grace? 
Hardly, unless God is to be accounted as less observant in the details of 
beauty than His servant, Hopkins. If this be so, then God must have 
made the air not merely for purposes of use, but for purposes of con- 
templation. And there must be Mary-meaning in it, if one will take the 
time to discover it. Being susceptible of symbol does not make it less 
beautiful as air, but rather more so. Certainly God is not less a poet 
than man, His creature. 
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But how far should things be seen in the light of their symbolic 
value, and how far simply in themselves? I should say the more beautiful 
a thing is in itself, the more beautiful can be its function as a symbol. 
The more it is in the way of beauty, the more it can mean. Meaning, 
therefore, will not destroy the intrinsic beauty of things, but rather en- 
hance it. 

The case of a poem—as versus a flower or a piece of music—is pecul- 
iar. And by an indirect route the subject can be clinched directly in the 
case of poetry. Words are the material of a poem. But the purpose of 
words is to convey meaning. To use such essentially meaningful mate- 
rial in a meaningless way, is simply to leave words nothing as words. An 
unintelligible poem—remembering, however, Tennyson’s warning: In- 
telligibilia, non intellectum adfero—by reason of meaning nothing, sim- 
ply isn’t in the scale of beauty. Miss Gertrude Stein in her interesting 
verse experiments may be writing music (with forced material), but she 
is not writing poetry. But a poem, in the matter of meaning, is, as I have 
said, peculiar. The problem of being and meaning is not so easily solved 
in the other arts, notably music, nor in the simple beauties of nature. 

I have not space for a long treatise, so let me state here my own con- 
clusion in the matter. Every beautiful thing (including a poem) ought 
both to be, and to mean. It ought to be (and by its intrinsic form) in 
order to touch beauty’s realm at all; and it has to mean, because it is not 
perfect beauty, not beauty’s self. Beauty is faithful to itself, even in its 
lowest manifestations. Every created beauty flags, signalizes something 
higher than itself. You will not be long looking at a lily without attrib- 
uting to it such qualities as purity, innocence, loneliness, etc., qualities 
which it could never possess except by symbol, but which are natural to 
it by symbol as its own set-up and design. A beautiful girl, if she is 
greatly admired, will not go long without being called “an angel.” 

Created beauty always has to mean as well as to be, else it would be 
Absolute Beauty, Beauty’s Self, which is God alone. God is not beauti- 
ful. He is Beauty. God alone “means” nothing. He Is. When you 
have reached Him, symbol is henceforth impossible. In Him there is no 
why? He signifies nothing except Himself. Therefore, to expect a poem, 
or any work of art or nature, to be without meaning is an unconscious 
blasphemy. 

We should be glad that this is so: that created beauty both is, and is 
not. Otherwise, we should be cheated by the world around us, finding 
it unfaithful to its created purpose. Cali enarrant gloriam Dei. But 
they must be beautiful cali, and majestic, in order to do this. What 
serves as symbol must first be beautiful in itself. Else, we should be put- 
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ting cauliflowers and cabbage-heads on our altars instead of roses and 
lilies. Else, we should be burning pitch and tar, instead of virginal 
beeswax, before our most Holy Sacrament. To mean as well as to be is 
beauty’s purpose both in art and nature. This requirement ceases in 
God alone. For in Him there is neither device nor artifice, neither pat- 
tern nor design. Because He is “Beauty’s Self, and Beauty’s Giver.” 
We can expect to find being without meaning only in the Beatific Vision. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Quantong, Victoria, Australia. 

To the Editor—Even if I am unable to profit poetically by the Society’s 
help, I will certainly gain much spirituality, both from the comment and 
from the reading and rereading of SPIRIT, to which I now look forward 
eagerly. Though I may be but a poetaster, and therefore something of 
a nuisance to editors, I must thank you for the balm of comfort I found 
in the March (1936) issue, in the article in defence of poetasters? (A 
Plea for Poetasters, by Michael Williams.) Even we camp-followers of 
poetry help the great cause, a privilege I duly appreciate—An Antipo- 
dean. 


Baltimore, Md. 

To the Editor—I thought this issue (May, 1937) was a particularly nice 
one and that quite irrespective of the fact that my own poem was among 
“those present!” Quite frankly, I had not thought that the last two 
issues were up to the previous standard of the magazine but of course I 
realize that a poetry editor has to deal with the material that is available 
rather than with what he might wish to receive, so that there is bound to 
be some variation in the quality of certain numbers unless . . . the editor 
is willing to state frankly that the income of really good verse has been 
so small that he is turning over most of the magazine for that occasion to 
reviews, etc.! 

It must be a difficult row to hoe to be a poetry editor in any event 
(witness the outrageous if amusing communications in the current 
Bulletin!) and at times a very ungrateful task. I quite realize that 
poems more or less empty of content, even if technically adequate and 
musically pleasing, do not deserve a place in a good publication, but also 
I do feel that neither does a poem, no matter how true the underlying 
thought or emotion, if the author is not sufficiently skillful to present it 
with at least a certain amount of technical adequacy and freshness.. For 
after all poetry is a fine art and one needs and expects to be pleased not 
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only by the idea but by the way in which it is presented—the perfect 
poem being the perfect fusion of matter and manner. Perhaps if I had 
to choose between the two I should choose the lovely words and fasci- 
nating rhythms even if they were more or less empty of the other essen- 
tial, but I make this confession with the assurance that neither you nor 
the other editors of SPIRIT would be likely to agree with me! And 
quite possibly you are right. 

At any rate I congratulate you on a very satisfying current edition 
of SPIRIT and please believe that I always look forward to seeing it and 
find the reviews and editorials invariably interesting or stimulating even 
when I do not agree with them!—Eleanor Glenn Wallis. 


San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
To the Editor—The new March number has just arrived; too bad these 
are for you, Mr. Editor, daily pasturage; you cannot know personally 
the pleasure of reading SPIRIT, a little each morning with your break- 
fast—an abler enzyme than the daily newspaper! Sustenance for the 
battle! 

“Log-rolling”? Here is a vote to the contrary from one “outside 
the fold and the Faith.” In so far as the faith of an author was known 
or was obvious I have not been aware of partiality in reviews by your 
staff. Doubtless you will receive many similar Protestant testimonials, 
to one of this other sort of criticism. Apropos: the story of the man 
who sold his black horses rather than his white ones. “Why?” he was 
asked. ‘“‘Because the black ones ate too much!” “But why in heaven’s 
name would black horses eat more than white ones?” “Because there 
were more of them!” Application obvious. Thicken your skin, Mr. 
Editor, and carry on, in the name of Poetry!—Clare Hardman. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Realization, a Philosophy of Poetry, by Hugh McCarron, S.J. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. $1.75. 

Books on poetry are usually of two kinds; either they appeal to the 
professional scholar, or they attempt to make poetry popular with the 
masses. The former books metaphorically take us by the ear and rub 
our noses against all the treatises from the Poetics of Aristotle to the pro- 
nouncements of Max Eastman, concluding more often than not with the 
author’s own theory, very logical, very scholarly and, usually, very un- 
satisfying. The other type of writing slaps us on the back and shouts in 
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our ears that the world is wonderful and that life is a very beautiful 
thing. Father McCarron’s book belongs to neither class. It is just as 
far from being a treatise as it is from being an inspirational essay. It is 
a compact and vastly stimulating dialogue on the nature of poetry in 
which the reader is the imagined second party who is more or less ex- 
pected to ask questions and to supply some of the answers. It is a book 
which is wise rather than learned and hence it is an absolutely necessary 
and effective antidote to the arid philosophy of some of the Aristotelians 
on the one hand and to the pious Platonism of the Brémondians on the 
other. 

Since “Realization” is a wise book it puts forth ideas which, like 
poetry itself, are simple in themselves but profound in their implications. 
The author makes the most of these implications in short, pithy para- 
graphs which are bursting with meaning. Realization, according to 
Father McCarron is the end of poetry, and to realize is “to consider the 
truth submitted as it occurs full-bodied in the moving real things around 
us... to realize seems to include the note of contemplating, gazing, 
rather than reasoning about. To realize seems to be a sympathetic ap- 
propriation made with certain affection...” 

The enjoyment one derives from poetry is caused by the perception 
of the real, of truth, and does not consist merely in the experiencing of 
various emotions. Aesthetic pleasure is the participation by the whole 
man—the senses, the imagination, the intellect and the will in co- 
operative action—in a particular reality which is necessarily related to all 
things. This interrelation of all things, it is argued, is founded upon the 
referability of all things to God, and hence the reality which is sought in 
poetry is the God Who is the ultimate cause of the beauty of a blade of 
grass and the wonder which is man. This scheme or thesis is fairly 
simple, but one should not conclude that “Realization” is a simple book. 
Father McCarron has not only compressed hundreds of ideas into a small 
space, but he has also brought to bear a critical attitude shaped by a deep 
knowledge and thorough appreciation of the best which world literature 
has to offer. 

An unostentatious sentence frequently reveals in its thought Greek, 
Roman and Elizabethan ancestry; the plain statement of a fact some- 
times trails clouds of liturgy and theology. The casual style and the 
absence of research apparatus are the humble disguises of wide scholar- 
ship and a genuine love of poetry, and only serve to convince the reader 
that “Realization” is the work of a creative scholar. Its only fault is the 
fact that it is not complete. At times one feels that too much is expected 
of the reader. Some of the ideas need more illustration, and the general 
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plan of the book might have been made clearer at the beginning. But it 
is highly valuable as it is.—F. X. C. 


Silver Saturday, by Nancy Byrd Turner. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $2.00. 

“Silver Saturday” is a collection of poems about the home. This 
is avowedly the motivating stimulus of the book. The title poem sets 
the tone of the whole. The very titles of the poems are indicative. 
There are “Lines for a Kitchen Wall,” “Motto for a Desk,” “‘Motto for a 
Dining Room,” “Blessing for a Living Room,” “A Song of Suds,” “Grace 
Over a Very Small Boy.” ‘Fireside Chantey” is particularly imaginative 
and lyrical. 

There is a lilting music also in many other poems. The metrical 
pattern throughout is traditional and simple. A deep vein of content- 
ment, of the appreciation of spiritual values, runs through the pages; 
and also an abiding sense of fellowship with the human race. There are 
several portrait poems done with humor, understanding and sureness of 
touch. Of these the longest, “The Rebel,” is perhaps the most appeal- 
ing, with its portrayal of household drudgery. Some poems have a 
whimsical flavor, like ““Heather Honey,” and the poem to “The Calm 
and Courteous Lamb,” which is a gentle little masterpiece. The whole 
book is singularly devoid of complexities. It bespeaks a deep religious 
faith, an almost devotional attitude to the ritual of homely things. It is 
at the opposite end of the pole from the Leftist tradition of many modern 
poets, who clothe their distracted and turbulent thought in complex 
symbols, which too often require a special key of understanding of the 
poets’ individual background. Admirers of this school will find noth- 
ing of interest in this work; but the large bulk of less sophisticated 
readers will discover many of their unexpressed emotions set forth with 
clarity and charm.—H. F. S. 


River Acres, by Ruth Vail. Dallas, Texas: The Kaleidograph Press. 
$1.50. 

The process by which the verse of “River Acres” has been written 
is one which may be described as the “outward-inward” which is actually 
the reverse of the only one through which genuine poetry emerges. Mrs. 
Vail searches for, rather than is herself found by, a theme which, through 
the intensity of its emotional effect on her, compels her to write. She 
shares with many prose writers a definite keenness of observation and this 
quality is apparent in the greater part of her work. Unfortunately she 
stops short at mere recording of sensory impression. What emotional 
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stimuli she feels are advanced as facts which leave her reader intellectually 
comprehending them without being at all moved. Thus she fails to give 
her personal expressions any true relationship with the universal. There 
are occasions where the themes themselves are excellent—witness ‘““Mem- 
ories—Like Leaves,” a poem marred by the trite approach indicated by 
the title but nevertheless one of potentialities. Mrs. Vail with a different 
approach has sufficient technical equipment to develop in line with the 
requirements of a fine art.—J. G. B. 


In a Chinese Garden, by Edith Tatum. Dallas, Texas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

This collection of verse is pervaded by a melancholy, faint and 
elusive, and a gentle wistfulness for things unknown and really un- 
defined. Pastel strokes, which generally characterize the poet who 
writes “poetically” rather than profoundly, provide moments of fleeting 
charm for the reader. Mrs. Tatum’s book, then, offers brief pleasure if 
the reader is content to give himself over to the sound of waters barely 
agitated. Even then he may find the collection as a whole cloying. 
There is so much similarity of theme throughout, particularly that of 
absent or lost love, that the individual poem suffers through its associa- 
tion. For her purposes, Mrs. Tatum’s technique is quiet and efficient. 
She does not fall into glaring clichés yet at the same time she does not 
completely achieve freshness of phrasing. It should not be too demand- 
ing to hope that in her future work she will show more virility, more 
recognition of having lived with life and not in a dream world all her 
own.—J. G. B. 


Three Sheaves of Religious Verse, by John J. Rauscher,S.M. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

Father Rauscher, as is perfectly natural, has cast his poetic nets into 
the deepest and most difficult waters. Possibly his success should be ap- 
praised in strict interpretation of his title—“religious verse” and not 
“religious poetry.” For these “Sheaves” very rarely embody genuine 
poetry; they miss the impulse, the emotion and the fire. In well-trod 
pastures, he garners the usual truths and binds them into rhyme and 
meter sometimes with good craftsmanship, and sometimes with undis- 
criminating inclusions. The net effect for the reader, then, is at best a 
recapitulation of thoughts and facts which either he has always known 
or should know. That these are profound in their implications is true, 
but the poet must to profundity of theme bring his own profundity of 
observation and emotional interpretations.—J. S. 
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